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For “The Friend.” 
The English Sparrow. 

The introduction of this bird into our large 
cities, and its rapid increase, have excited con- 
siderable interest among their citizens, and to 
some of these it may be interesting to know 
the character it bears in its native country. 
Avery observant friend of the writer, who 
was familiar with the habits of many of our 
birds, remarked some years since, that it 
would be difficult to induce any large number 
ofour native songsters to take up their sum- 
mer residences in the city parks. The want 
of underwood, and the absence of tangled 
thickets, in the privacy of whose retreats they 
might securely rear their young, he thought 
would be an effectual barrier to their coming 
among us. Soit proved; and when the ra- 
vages of the worms in our city trees had be- 
come an intolerable nuisance, the number of 
the wild-wood inhabitants which were tempt- 
ed to visit the crowded thoroughfares, and the 
much frequented parks of the city, was too 
small to keep the evil in check. What was 
needed was a half domesticated bird, fearless 
of man, and eager in the pursuit of its food. 
The common house-sparrow of England ex- 
actly filled these conditions, and the effective 
manner in which it has nearly destroyed 
within our limits, the numerous worms which 
formerly swung by their silken cords from al- 
most every tree, has confirmed the predictions 
of those who introduced it. 

A recent English work entitled “ British 
Birds and their Haunts,” thus describes our 
familiar little friend. 

“What were the haunts of the sparrow at 
the period when men dwelt in tents, and there 
Were neither farmhouses nor villages, much 
less towns and cities, it were hard to say. 
Certain it is now that thoroughly wild spar- 
ows are not to be met with in districts re- 
mote from human dwellings and cultivation ; 
they have left the hill-side and forest as if by 
‘ommon consent, and have pitched their tents 
Where man builds, or ploughs, or digs, and no- 
Where else. In the city, the seaport town, the 
fishing village, the hamlet, the farmhouse, 
nay, near the cot on the lone waste and by 
the roadside smithy, they are always present, 
Varying in the amount of confidence they 
Place in their patrons, but all depending on 
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man toa certain extent. And not only do 
they court his society, but they have adopted 
his diet. Whatever is the staple food of a 
household, the sparrows that nestle around 
will be right pleased to share it; bread, meat, 
potatoes, rice, pastry, raisins, nuts, if they 
could have these for the asking, they would 
not trouble themselves to search farther; but 
obliged as they are to provide for themselves, 
they must be content with humble fare ; and 
so skilful are they as caterers, that whatever 
other birds may chance to die of starvation, 
a sparrow is always round and plump, while 
not a few have paid for their voracity by their 
lives. Much difference of opinion exists as to 
whether sparrows should be courted by man 
as allies, or exterminated as enemies. The 
fact that great efforts are at the present time 
being made to introduce them into New Zea- 
land, where the corn crops suffer great injury 
from the attacks of insects, which the pre- 
sence of sparrows would, it is believed, mate- 
rially check, leads to the conclusion that their 
mission is one of utility. That sparrows con- 
sume a very large quantity of corn in sum- 
mer there can be no doubt; as soon as the 
grain has attained its full size, and long be- 
fore it is ripe, they make descents on the 
standing corn, and if undisturbed will clear so 
effectually of their contents the ears nearest 
to the hedges, that this portion of the crop is 
sometimes scarcely worth threshing. During 
harvest they transfer their attention to the 
sheaves, while the reapers and binders are oc- 
cupied elsewhere; as gleaners they are inde- 
fatigable ; they participate, too, in the joys of 
harvest home, for their food is then brought 
to their very doors. The most skilful binder 
leaves at least afew ears exposed at the wrong 
end of the sheaf, and these are searched for 
diligently in the rick ; and the barns must be 
well closed indeed into which they cannot find 
admission. At threshings and winnowings 
they are constant attendants, feeding among 
the poultry, and snatching up the scattered 
grains under the formidable beak of chanti- 
cleer himself.* At seed-time their depreda- 
tions are yet more serious, as they now come 
in not simply for a share of the produce, but 
undermine the very foundations of the future 
crop. I once had the curiosity to examine 
the crop of a sparrow which had been shot as 
it flew up from a newly-sown field, and found 
no less than forty-two grains of wheat. A 
writer in the ‘Zoologist,’ who professes him- 
self a deadly enemy of the sparrow, states 
that he once took 180 grains of good wheat 
from the crops of five birds, giving an average 
of thirty-six for a meal. Now if sparrows 
had the opportunity of feeding on grain all 


* The reader of Cowper may remember his lines de- 
scribing the feeding of the poultry. 
“The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves, 
To seize the fair occasion ; well they eye, 
The scattered grain, and thievishly resolved 
To escape the impending famine, often scared 
As oft return, a pert voracious kind.” 


the year round, they would be unmitigated 
pests, and a war of extermination against 
them could not be waged too vigorously ; but 
during the far greater portion of the year they 
have not the power of doing mischief, and all 
this time they have to find food for them- 
selves. Against their will, perhaps, they now 
hunt for the seeds of various weeds; and these 
being smaller than grains of corn and less nu- 
tritive, they consume an immense number of 
them, varying their repast with myriads of 
caterpillars, wireworms, and other noxious 
grubs. They thus compensate, certainly in 
part, perhaps wholly, for the mischief they 
do at other seasons; and it is even questiona- 
ble whether, if a balance were struck between 
them and the agriculturists, the obligation 
would not be on the side of the latter. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to say much of the 
habits of a bird which stands on such familiar 
terms with the human race as the sparrow. 
During no period of the year do sparrows live 
together in perfect amity ; if half a dozen de- 
scend to pick up a handful of scattered crumbs, 
each in his turn will peck at any other who - 
comes too near his share of the feast, and, 
with a peculiar sidelong shuffle or hop, will 
show his intention of appropriating as large a 
portion of the feeding-ground as he can. In 
spring, this bickering assumes a more formid- 
able character. A duel is commenced among 
the branches of a tree, obstinate and noisy ; 
all the sparrows within hearing flock to the 
scene of combat, joining at first with their 
voices, and finally with their beaks; a gene- 
ral riot ensues, with as little object seemingly 
as an Irish ‘row; for suddenly the outcry 
ceases, and the combatants return to their 
various occupations. A writer in the ‘ Natu- 
ralist’ gives an account of a fray of this kind, 
during which three male birds fell at his feet 
one after another either dead or dying; but 
cases of this kind are very rare. 

“ Sparrows build their nests at a considera- 
ble elevation from the ground, but are by no 
means particular as to the locality. At the 
period when most farmhouses and cottages 
were thatched, the eaves were their favorite 
resort, and here they hollowed out for them- 
selves most comfortable dwellings. The gen- 
eral employment of tiles or slates has inter- 
fered with this arrangement; but they will 
fix upon any projection, niche, crack, or hole 
which will hold a nest, and if these are all 
occupied, content themselves with a tree ; but 
as far as my own observation goes, the num- 
ber built in trees far exceeds that to be found 
in other localities. The nest itself is a rude 
structure, composed mainly of straw and hay, 
and lined with feathers and any other soft 
materials which they can find. Two or three 
broods are reared every year, the number of 
eggs being usually five. The young are fed 
on worms, caterpillars, and insects of various 
kinds.” 


Labor and God’s mercy bring riches. 
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: ; For “The Friend.” in the dust; so that a considerable part of my 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. sleep has departed from me. Yea! I seem as 
(Continued from page 398.) if I can get little ornone. When I can come 

The following extracts from a letter to her|to a spirit of resignation, then I shall have 
sympathising friends J. and M. Tomlinson,/sweet sleep. In great fear and deep humility 
seem to have been written under the humili-|I have interceded with the Beloved of my 
ating prospect of religious service in Virginia, |soul to prove the fleece for me, wet and dry, 
N. Carolina and Tennessee. again and again; that-I might surely know 

“19th of 11th mo. 1809. |the thing was established, and that no excuse 

“ My dear friends,—The near and dear ac- would avail before any mortal might have a 
quaintance which we have made in the short|hint thereof. My friends the thing is estab- 
space of a few months, in which we were as- lished, the fleece proven ; and so far from any 
sociated together, (praises be to the Beloved excuse availing, ‘the woe,’ I have felt pro- 
of my soul,) encourages me to make a free}nounced against me, if by any means, or un- 
communication to you. I think I may say der any discouragements, short of a positive 
in that freedom which the Truth alone can|prohibition, I was negligent in doing my part 
give, I may tell you, my dear friends, I have}in order for the accomplishment of the task. 
asked the approbation of my Master and holy|Now, my dear friends, you need not wonder 
Commander, whether I might open my mind why I suffered so much in being hurried away 
to you as fellow-travellers and sympathisers |from Virginia before the time. I knew not 
with unworthy me. Feeling not only his li-|till since this prospect opened, why it was s0 ; 
berty but approbation for this communication, but since I have been tully satisfied in that 
I write this to let you know how it has fared|matter. I said in my heart, my Father, why 
with me since I parted with you at J. J.’s,| was there not a prohibition, seeing all power 
When I started alone, my all-glorious, alto. {18 1n thy hands, and thou knew how soon thou 
gether lovely Companion drew near, and would send me back again ? Why, O Father! 
went with me to the meeting-house : andmay thou knew my situation every way: why not 
I not say, sat by my side. This you need not have hindered our coming before the time? 
doubt, had a tendency to bow my spirit under In this matter also, he has satisfied my soul ; 
a renewed sense of his heavenly condescen- showing me that things were in such a situa- 
sion and matchless love towards his unwor-|tion that a positive prohibition was not best ; 
thy handmaid. But oh, my endeared friends, |and seemed to reply, ‘I know all things, and 
I must tell you, after my Beloved had paved |the work I have laid off for thee to do. I 
the way and left me no hole to creep out at,|came with thee, and gave thee favor with my 
feeling no desire but to be his every whit, in people. For thy consolation know thou that 
time and in eternity ; then, whilst sitting in|the thing through which the enemy thought 
awful silence of all my own wishes, then, 0|to lay waste thy service, I have and will make 
then it was, though quite unknown to me be-| use of to promote my cause. I did so in days 
fore, I heard the positive command ; ‘Thou|of old, when I permitted Joseph to be sepa- 
must go to Virginia Yearly Meeting; and|rated from his father’s house. 
from thence as I will show thee the way, to 
visit my seed through some parts of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. Oh! my 
sympathising friends, can you feel with me? 
Can you form an idea of my feelings when I 
heard my Master utter these words? Know- 
ing his heavenly voice, what could I say short 
of, ‘Lord, I am thine: do with me what 
seemeth thee good.’ This was the answer of 
my heart under the operation of the feelings 
which truly bring into the dust all of remain- 
ing nature. 

“20th. A little opportunity again offers 
for writing. I may tell you the language is 
to-day as yesterday. The thing is established 
with my Master, so that no twisting or screw- 
ing will avail me anything. I am bound in 
humble obedience and awfal prostration, to] “These have been the exercises in part of 
bow low in the dust, yea, to bow and say,/my mind, since I saw you, beloved friends. I 
‘Thy will, O Father, be done in and by me,!have written enough to show in some degree, 
and not my will! Thou knowest I have given|how it has fared with me. Oh, my friends, 
up body, soul, and spirit to thy service. There-| when it is well with you, forget me not! I 
fore, O Lord my God, all I ask is thy preserv-| must now conclude in near love to you both, 
ing power to be with me through all. This}and in much fear and trembling of heart, be- 
thou hast in matchless goodness promised to |fore the dread majesty of heaven and earth: 
me. Thou knowest I have said in my heart, committing my cause and my all to him. 

It is enough! My life, and my all thou hast M. Rarcuire.” 
given me. Therefore, in deep humility of 

soul, I offer, freely offer all up to thee on this} “1809. 11th mo. 20th. Itis now bedtime, 
occasion. I desire through Thy mighty pow-|and my family have retired: but my exercised 
er, without which thou knowest I can do no-!soul is like a full vessel which wanteth vent. 
thing, on all occasions whilst I have life, to |My hands have been busily employed, whilst 
give all up to follow thee. What good willjall that is alive in me has been bowed in 
my life or anything else do me, if I do not fol-|amazement. Yea, lost in wonder, love, and 
low thee?’ Now, my endeared friends, I may | praise, under a renewed sense of the match- 
say the task seemed so great, and my situa-|less love and heavenly condescension of the 
tion such, that at the prospect, and in review-|Lord God and the Lamb towards the work- 
ing it, all that is alive within me is humbled! manship of his hands. Great and marvellous 


Be not dismayed, whate’er befall, 
For I will carry thee through all, 
Satan may rage in all his power, 
But I will keep thee every hour. 


The tempest will rise high, I know, 
But I my calming power will show, 
The waves of Jordan I'll divide, 
The sea a path shall open wide. 


The mountains great like rams shall flee, 
As thou in meekness follows me, 

Thou need not fear Goliah’s arm, 

My saving faith shall shield from harm. 


I'll string thy bow, and teach to fight, 
And clothe thee with my gospel might, 
The work is great ; thy strength is small, 
Yet I will carry thee through all.’ 


have been the representations thereof to my 
mind this night. 

“ Having none to whom I dare unfold thegg 
things, I again take my pen, in hopes there 
to get some relief. Perhaps these times may 
be some encouragement to some poor exep. 
cised soul who may have to tread the same 
path when I am no more seen of men. If it 
should be so, dear heart, give all the praise to 
God, and take courage to follow Him in wij}. 
ing obedience; yea, I hope in more willin 
obedience than thy unworthy sister has done, 
Follow Him, I entreat thee, wheresoever he 
may be pleased to lead thee. For verily he 
is a rich rewarder of the faithful. He ig g 
God that judgeth in the earth. Many things 
he has showed me this night. A part of them 
is in substance as follows :” 

Here, in the original, follow some lines in 
rhyme, in which our friend not unfrequently 
indulged her pen; the substance of which ig 
intended to be embraced in the following: 
In this thy proposed journey (the one she 
was about to take) thou shalt cause the faith. 
ful to rejoice through a magnifying of my 
power before them: who, if they continue to 
trust in me, shall be fed with food convenient 
for them; bread shall be given them, their 
water shall be sure. Others who are travel- 
ling in pain and sorrow for the more full aris. 
ing of my light and life, thou shalt comfort; 
saying, My grace is sufficient for them, and 
is able to bear up the soul in every extremity; 
being made perfect in weakness. Some who 


are yet bound, but desirous to be released - 
from the slavery to the cruel task-master, 
thou must point to faithful obedience to my 
cross ; upholding before them my ancient pre- 


cept, “It is good for a man that he bear the 
yoke in his youth. He sitteth alone and 
keepeth silence because he hath borne it upon 
him. He putteth his mouth in the dust if so 
be there may be hope.” That thus through 
humility and death of self, they may live unto 
me who died for them; and who has a balm 
for every wound. To “backsliders, hardened, 
stout, and proud,” my warnings must be 
sounded ; lest the day of precious visitation 
be passed unheeded by, and the dread night 
shal] come wherein no man can work. That 
so with humility and contrition of soul, they 
may repent, and return to wisdom’s ways, 
and know their peace to flow ;—a peace which 
this world can neither give nor take away. 
The “neither cold nor hot”—for Laodiceans 
yet there are—counsel to buy of me gold tried 
in the fire that they may be rich, and white 
raiment that they may be clothed, and that 
the shame of their nakedness (known least 
perhaps to themselves) do not appear. It is 
the eye salve of the kingdom that they stand 
in need of; that they may see of the things 
which belong to their peace, before they may 
be hid from their “lukewarm” eyes. Those 
who “in evil ways forgetful live,” stir up to 
faithfulness to the great Lord of the harvest; 
lest the evil days come on apace when they 
shall say they have no pleasure in them, and 
before the earthly stewardship is finished, or 
the saving oil of my grace is secured to re 
plenish the wasted lamp when the midnight 
cry shall be sounded, from which there is n0 
appeal, “ Behold the Bridegroom cometh: go 
ye forth to meet him.” Tell all of the abund- 
ance of oil for every lamp; and that there i 
bread enough and to spare in the Father's 
house. That the leaves of the tree of life are 
yet forthcoming and effectual to heal all, who, 
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sin-sick, longing for the Father’s house, and 
prought to a sense of their lost and undone 
condition, apply to me for succor and deliver- 
ance. O there is yet balm in Gilead for these, 
and a skilful, all-remedial Physician there: 
who will save unto the very uttermost all that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them. My grace is 
all powerful to save the soul: and where obe- 
dience thereto keeps pace with knowledge, 
such shall be made more than conquerors, 
through the power of an endless life. 

M. Ratcliff thus concludes: “ Under these 
impressions what can I do but bow myself in 
awful prostration and say, Amen! Amen! 
Be it even as thou hast said, O my Father, 
my Father! Only be thou pleased ever to be 
near thy little handmaid. M. Rarcrirr.” 

(To be continued.) 


Anecdote of Thomas Brassey, the Great English 
Rail Road Contractor. 

The patient sagacity and calm resolution to 
abide by the rules he had laid down for his 
own conduct, which enabled T. Brassey to per- 
form, at the same time, an amount of work 
equal to that of three or four Ministers of 
Public Works put together, may be illustra- 
ted by an anecdote never until now put 
forth. 

In the year 1862 T. Brassey was in Turin. 
Some Italian notables of that day called upon 
him at the Hotel Trombetta, in order to ob- 
tain his support for one of the great enterpri- 
ses, by which it was then sought to enrich 
the Peninsula. T. Brassey was conversing 
with an English engineer (who had himself 
been served by an Italian Government much 
a3 a captive kite is served by the game-keep- 
er, who suspends him as a terror to other 
predatory birds), when the deputation ar- 
rived,—a lawyer of eminence, a member of the 


administration, more than one deputy of 


the Chamber. Ensconcing his companion in 
the inmost chamber of the suit, where every 
word that passed was distinctly heard, and 
where he was asked to wait for half an hour, 
T. Brassey received his visitors. Nothing 
could be more apparently satisfactory than 
the commencement of the interview. The 
advantage of the project was set forth by the 
rojectors, and admitted by T. Brassey, whose 
rief occasional remarks showed that he had 
thoroughly mastered the subject. When the 
whole matter had been presented in its fairest 
light, by one and another of its advocates, 
T. Brassey remarked that it might save time 
if he explained the invariable principles on 
which he conducted business. He was wil- 
ling to afford a large measure of support to 
any enterprise of which he undertook the 
works. He was prepared, in such case, to 
subscribe to the capital, and to hold, without 
forcing on the market, a certain proportion 
of shares, or bonds, or both. But such finan- 
cial arrangements must be entirely distinct 
from those made for the execution of the 
works. For that he must receive monthly 
ayment in cash, according to regular month- 
Y certificates by the engineer, of from 80 to 
90 per cent. of the value of work done. 
the directors were prepared to deal on these 
terms, he should be ready to enter at once into 
the details of prices. 

The deputation were delighted. Nothing 
could be more to the point, or more in accor- 
dance with their ideas of business and habits 
ofaction, Then they commenced a review 
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of the features of the scheme, and travelled, . 
Baptism and the Supper. 


a second time over the ground already cov- 
ered, rising, however, in enthusiasm as they eae Sows geen Es ; 
dwelt on the unrivalled advantages which| “Many of the remarks which I made with 
the shareholders would enjoy. They consid-|regard to Water Baptism,—that being in its 
ered the contract as settled with T. Brassey.|nature shadowy and ceremonial, it belonged 
The terms were fully acceptable to both sides, |t0 ‘the first things which He taketh away,’ 
and they would send their engineer to meet T.|Tather than to ‘the second which He estab- 
Brassey’s engineer, and settle the details of|lished’—you will see, will apply also to the 
the schedule, as to which no difficulty could|¢lementary or outward Supper. Friends do 
arise, as there were ample precedents to follow. |20t believe either of them was instituted by 
They would take their leave of their honored |our Lord, who was, and is Himself the Bread 
friend with the utmost content. The little|and Water of Life. The Lord’s Supper,—the 
noise which accompained the rising of half a|tealization of those words, ‘I will come in to 
dozen persons succeeded. The door opened, | him, and sup with him, and he with Me,’ with- 
and, just in backing out, “ Of course,” said|Out which we are not of His Church, ‘ Except 
the first speaker, “T. Brassey had no objec-|ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
tion to accept, as cash, the shares of the Com-| His blood, ye have no life in you,’—like unto 
pany for which he had promised to subscribe!” | His baptism, ‘If y wash thee not, thou hast 
“Stop, gentlemen,” said T. Brassey. “Iam |"0 part with me,’—is a Spiritual experience. 
sorry that I have failed to explain my mean-|[t is not by these supposed ordinances, but, 
ing. You must not go away under a mis-/Says the Apostle Peter, ‘to us are given ex- 
take. I told you, that if we agreed to the|ceeding great and precious promises, that by 
details, I would subscribe for a certain propor- these ye might be made partakers of the Divine 
tion of shares. But I told you that this must/nature.’ And whilst some think that the out- 
be kept quite distinct from the monthly pay-| ward observances may aid in the attainment 
ments. They must be regularly made in of the substance, (and far be it from us to 
cash, to my bankers; on no other considera-|suggest that this is not to some extent the 
tion will I look at the business. I have large|¢ase,) yet Friends believe, that to a very far 
sums to pay every month, and I cannot allow|greater extent, and in a far greater degree, 
any uncertainty to subsist as to the regulari-|40 those observances, and the great import- 
ty of my receipts. Pray understand that.|ance attached to them, cause the mind to be 
It is a sine qua non.” diverted from, and fall short of, the enjoy- 
“ Of course, if T. Brassey put it in that way, |ment of the Blessed Reality. ] 
the directors would be delighted to meet his| “ We readily admit that Christ broke bread 
views. They had merely intended to avoid| With His disciples; and that after He left 
trouble, by proposing one transaction instead |them, they were accustomed to do so among 
of two. But it was for T. Brassey to decide.” | themselves ; that ‘the breaking of bread’ was 
Then followed a second repetition of the en-|indeed a prevalent practice with them, and 


tire argument, to which T. Brassey listened 
with great patience. Again the leave taking 
process was gone through; and, again, as ifa 
mere casual remark—“ The directors under- 
stood that the company’s obligations were 
equivalent to cash, as, in point of fact, they 
were at 3 per cent. premium, and therefore 


that the injunction, ‘This do in remembrance 
of Me,’ might apply to the ‘Passover supper’ 
which He was then keeping, or to the prac- 
tice of ‘breaking bread,’ or to both; and that 


| these early Christians had their public repasts, 


of which the rich and the poor partook to- 
gether, their ‘love feasts,’ in which they did 


worth more than bank notes.” ‘show forth the Lord’s death.’ But to ‘show 
“In that case,” T. Brassey rejoined, “ it forth the Lord’s death,’ and to partake of ¢ the 
would be easy for the company to convert|flesh and blood of Christ,’ are, it is obvious, 
them, and to pay him in money. He did not|two different things. Friends deny that our 
wish for more than his price. The advantage) Lord instituted any outward observance as of 
to be derived from the premium on the obli-| permanent obligation on His Church ; or that 
gations might be very large. So much the| the practice of the early members thereof, 
better for the company, but he had explained |rendered it so, any more than did their hav- 
his own invariable svstem.” ing all things common, their abstinence from 
It would be intolerably tedious to attempt |things strangled, their washing one another's 
a more detailed account of the entire conver-| feet, or their anointing the sick with oil, make 
sation. In a word, the half hour for which similar practices incumbent upon us. s 
T. Brassey had imprisoned his countryman,| “It is very worthy of remark, that whilst 
lasted from six till nearly ten p. M., when|OUr Lord laid down for His Church no 
the deputation at length retired, making ar-|Such observances, He continually raised the 
rangements for a second interview. The Ital.|thoughts of those around Him, from the things 
ians were thoroughly beaten and tired out|f the earth, to the higher traths of His king- 
with their own efforts. They had not made dom. Thus did He take occasion, when drink- 
an inch of way. The regular payment, insis-|ing water at the well of Samaria, to tell the 
ted on by the Englishman, they had never| Woman and ourselves of that Living Water 
dreamed of really making. They brought|Which He gives, and which Heis. But He 
their fullest experience of legal and Parlia-|did not thereby establish any special connec- 
mentary tactics to bear on the unaided common tion between that truth, and that well, even 
sense of the great contractor, whom they en-|Jacob’s well. So when the Jews followed 





If|deavored to use; and they came to grief Him, because they ‘did eat of the loaves, and 


against his clear-sighted honesty. He never| Were filled,’ He told them of ‘that Meat which 
undertook their contract.—The Builder. endureth unto Everlasting life,’ and of ‘the 
— Bread which cometh down from Heaven.’ 

The religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, not! And so again when He was at supper with 
only destroys the fear of death, but gives a His disciples, he uses the bread and the wine, 
full assurance, and a blessed foretaste of im-'as figures of the body which should be broken, 
mortal happiness. land the blood which should be shed for the 
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remission of sins; and teaches them, that as 
their bodies are fed and nourished by the out- 
ward food, so might their souls feed on Him 
whose ‘flesh is meat indeed, and whose blood 
is drink indeed.’ ‘This,’ said He, ‘is that 
bread which came down from Heaven ; not as 
your fathers did eat manna and are dead; he 
that eateth of this bread, shall live for ever.’ 

“ Therefore, although Christians while they 
are partaking of the bread and wine, if they 
do so, not unworthily, but in singleness of 
heart, in remembrance of Him, may be per- 
mitted to ‘eat the flesh, and drink the blood 
of the Son of Man,’ there is no necessary rela- 
tion between the external ceremony, and the 
spiritual eating and drinking. But rather, 
we are bound to testify, that in any and every 
time or place, without the use of any elements, 
yea, as oft as they meet together, the true 
Children of God, they who live by faith in the 
Son of God, may be favored to feed together, 
in a spiritual sense, on the body and blood of 
Christ, and experience the truest Communion 
with their Holy Head, and one with another 
in Him. 

“Great stress is laid, by those who regard 
the outward supper as an ordinance of Christ, 
on the words, ‘Do this in remembrance of 
Me.’ But Matthew, who gives a very minute 
description of our Lord’s Supper with His 
disciples,—and it should not be overlooked, 
that in eating this supper, our Lord was 
‘keeping the Passover with His disciples,’ — 
Matthew, who wrote at a much earlier date 
than either of the other Evangelists, who was 
himself present, says nothing of those words 
upon which alone could the supposed new or- 
dinance have been founded. Mark, the ‘Son’ 
and companion of Peter, whose narrative is 
supposed to. have been written under his 
superintendence, if not from his dictation, 
which is throughout characterised by the ex- 
actness of its details, makes no reference to 
them. Neither does the other eye witness, 
the beloved John, who ‘ wasleaning on Jesus’s 
bosom.’ Of the four Evangelists, these words 
are given by Luke only. But from this we 
do not conclude that they were not spoken; 
on the contrary, from the testimony of Luke, 
and from their repetition by Paul, we fully 
accept them as a part of the discourse. But 
we do conclude therefrom, that in the estima- 
tion of the Apostles, who themselves were 
present, but did not record them, that there 
was no thought on the part of our Lord, to 
base thereon, either a continuance of the then 
present, or the establishment of a new ordi- 
nance in His church. I said that we should 
not overlook that this was the Passover sup 
per ; instituted in remembrance of Israel’s de- 
liverance out of Egypt. Buxtorf and other 
writers inform us, that ‘at the celebration of 
the Passover, it was the custom among the 
Jews, for the master of the family to take 
bread, and bless and break it, and give it unto 
the rest; likewise to take the cup, and give 
thanks and distribute it : so that the very ac- 
tions performed by Christ were ‘ paschal ac- 
tions;’ and He tells them at that ‘feast of un- 
leavened bread,’ instituted in remembrance of 
their deliverance out of natural Egypt, hence- 
forth, as oft as they eat it, to do it in re- 
membrance of Him, their soul’s Saviour and 
Deliverer out of spiritual Egypt. Hence the 
Apostolic exhortation, ‘ Purge out, therefore, 
the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 
as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us. Therefore, let 


us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; 
but with the unleavened Bread of sincerity and 
truth.’ 

“But whilst on the solemn occasion of 
which we have been speaking, our Lord gave 
no commandment respecting the supper, he 
did respecting another act, in very positive 
terms. ‘ He riseth from supper, and laid aside 
His garments; and took a towel and girded 
Himself. After that He poureth water into 
a bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, 
and to wipe them with the towel wherewith 
He was girded.’ ‘So after He had washed 
their feet, and had taken His garments, and 
was sat down again, He said unto them, know 
ye what | have done unto you? Ye call me 
Master and Lord; and ye say well; for so I 
am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet. For I have given you an exam- 
ple that ye should do as I have done unto you.’ 
Here are the accompaniments equally strik- 
ing, and the words much more explicit, than 
those respecting the bread and wine. 

“It is at once seen, that the washing of 
feet does not become a standing ordinance in 
the Church. The command is positive and 
limited, not moral and universal; having re- 
ference to the peculiar habits of the persons 
addressed, and binding only on them. What 
we have to learn from it, is a lesson of brother- 
ly love and humility, a willingness to wash 
one another's feet, in the sense in which we 
are elsewhere enjoined, to ‘give unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water.’ And 
Friends can see no reason, why a different 
mode of interpretation is to be adopted, with 
regard to the bread and the wine. 

“ We cannot but esteem any departure from 
the truth, and simplicity, and spirituality of 
the Gospel, either in doctrine or practice, but 
as objectionable. Yet, apart from this, we 
are willing to admit, that there is little that 
is objectionable, in the ‘breaking of bread,’ or 
in ‘the Communion of the Lord’s table,’ as it 
is observed by some Christian societies. But 
to how few, comparatively how very few, 
does this remark apply. If we review, and 
we can doso but most imperfectly, the history 
of this subject, from the day that our Lord 
‘did eat the Passover with His disciples,’ to 
the present time, we shall see that the mak- 
ing it an outward ordinance or sacrament, 
contrary to its truly spiritual character, has 
been, and yet is, the prolific source of exag- 
gerated and false notions, of hypocrisies, con- 
tentions, and woeful heresies, beyond perhaps 
any other subject, far beyond the power of 
words to express, or the human mind ade- 
quately to conceive.” 


—_—_—_..——_——_ 


Selected. 


May Friends be careful to give our pro- 
fessed views, in regard to the right qualifica- 
tion and authority for the ministry, due place 
and practice among themselves, that so the 
Society may be preserved from the withering 
effects of formal, wordy exhortations, or life- 
less doctrinal discourses, which can do no 
more than amuse the ear without affecting 
the heart. As with preaching, so likewise 
with teaching, and all other gifts bestowed 
for the edification of the church, they can 
only be imparted by Christ, and are to be ex- 
ercised under the renewed anointing of the 
Holy Spirit. 


For “ The Frieng® 
Galileo. 
(Concluded from page 394.) 


After the first and second examination he 
was again allowed the privilege of residj 
with the Tuscan Ambassador, a privil 
which appears to have been granted him 
partly on account of his professed willingnegg 
to submit cheerfully to whatever demand the 
Inquisitors should make, and the high estima. 
tion in which his character was held by the 
powerful Duke of Tuscany and other eminent 
persons throughout Italy. After another ex. 
amination, Galileo was finally conducted to 
the great hall of the Inquisition on the 22d of 
6th mo. 1633, and in the presence of the chief 
magistracy of the Roman power, the Pope 
being absent, was made “to kneel and hear 
the sentence, which declared him vehemently 
suspected of heresy, and condemned him 
imprisonment during the pleasure of the Holy 
Office. As a salutary penance, he was ordered 
to say the Penitential Psalms once a week for 
three years. He was then made to recite the 
abjuration dictated beforehand by the Pope.” 

The following is an extract from the sen- 
tence of this tribunal: “ We say, pronounee, 
sentence, and declare, that thou, the said Gali. 
leo, by the things deduced during this trial, 
and by thee confessed as above, hast rendered 
thyself vehemently suspected of heresy by 
this Holy Office, that is, of having believed 
and held a doctrine which is false, and con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures, to wit: that the 
Sun is the centre of the universe, and that it 
does not move from east to west, and that 
the Earth moves and is not the centre of the 
universe: and that an opinion may be held 
and defended as probable after having been 
declared and defined as contrary to Holy 
Scripture; and in consequence thou hast in 
curred all the censures and penalties of the 
Sacred Canons, and other Decrees both gen- 
eral and particular, against such offenders im- 
posed and promulgated. From the which We 
are content that thou shouldst be absolved, 
if, first of all, with a sincere heart and un 
feigned faith, thou dost before Us abjure, 
curse, and detest the above-mentioned errors 
and heresies, and any other error and heresy 
contrary to the Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
Church, after the manner that We shall re- 
quire of thee.” : 

“Tt is said that Galileo, on rising from his 
knees after his abjuration, muttered ‘ Eppure 
si muove!’ ‘It does move, though!’ This is 
one of those fine things which are put into 
the mouths of great men, but which in fact 
are not said except by their biographers. It 
is indeed impossible that Galileo should have 
uttered such words as would have caused his 
instant consignment to the deepest dungeons 
of the Inquisition. Alone and without sup 
port in the midst of that stern assembly, dit 
tressed in mind and suffering in body, we may 
fairly suppose that, prudential motives apart, 
his wit, far from being sharpened, had been 
numbed by despair and anguish at his hv 
miliation. 

“Immediately after the ceremony, copies 
of the sentence and the abjuration were di 
patched to all the apostolic nuncios. The In 
quisitor-General at Florence was ordered to 
read both documents publicly in the hall of the 
Inquisition, and to serve notices to attend on 
all Galileo’s disciples and adherents, and 00 
all public professors. Thus Aggiunti, Guiducey 
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and all who loved their master best, were|arrogantly, and would carry no one now her|Galileo made the discovery of the moon’s 
made to participate in his humiliation. master was away; that a terrible storm had|libration. He says in a letter, ‘I have ob- 
«Not one of the dectees or orders relating|carried off one end of the roof, and broken|served a most marvellous appearance on the 
to the trial of Galileo is officially ratified by|in pieces one of the vases which held the|surface of the moon. Though she has been 
the Pope. They all begin, it is true, with the|orange-trees. looked at such millions of times by such mil- 
words ‘Sanctissimus mandavit,’ but, being] “In succeeding letters we hear of more|lions of men, I do not find that any have ob- 
without the Pope’s signature, they are to be|convent trials. Sister Luisa was ill of an in-|served the slightest alteration in her surface, 
considered as merely representing the fallible|curable complaint, and Sister Maria Celeste|but that exactly the same side has always 
judgment of an assembly of cardinals. This}was in daily and nightly attendance on her.|been supposed to be represented to our eyes. 
is equally the case with the decree of 1616, as|Seven of the nuns were down in fever. Sister| Now I find that such is not the case, but on 
with the sentence of 1633. Neither Paul V.| Maria Silvia, once the loveliest girl that had|the contrary that she changes her aspect, as 
por Urban VIII. ratified these documents by| been seen in Florence for three hundred years, |one who, having his full face turned towards 
their signatures. This fact is too important}was dying of consumption at the age of|us, should move it sideways, first to the right 
to be lost sight of. If indeed Galileo was per-|twenty-two. Then we hear of poor neigh-jand thén to the left, or should raise and then 
secuted (as he himself and all his followers|bors sick and starving; recommended, never |lower it, and lastly incline it first to the right, 
believed,) he was not persecuted by the Pope|in vain, as fit objects for her father’s charity.|then to the left shoulder. All these changes 
as infallible Vicar of Christ, but by Maffeo| From Siena the same kindness was shown to|I see in the moon; and the large, anciently 
Barberini in his private capacity of a mean,|the convent as when Galileo was at Florence.|known spots which are seen in her face, may 
irascible, vain man; the instcumeat in his| He takes charge of divers small commissions, | help to make evident the truth of what I say.’ 
hands being a subservient Congregation of|he forwards letters for the nuns who cannot) “This was the last of the long list of dis- 
fallible cardinals. Even if we do not choose| pay the courier, buys cheap thread and saffron | coveries Galileo was permitted to make. His 
tostyle the proceedings against Galileo a per-|and flax for the Mother Abbess, chooses s0-|sight rapidly decayed, and blindness was soon 
secution, the fact still remains—that he was|natas for the organist, Mother Achilea; he|added to his other miseries. ‘I have been in 
sentenced, that the Congregation were mis-|sends presents of gray partridges for the in-| my bed for five weeks,’ he wrote to Diodati, 
taken, and that he was punished unjustly.|valids, and cream-cheese, and the famous/while there still remained a vestige of hope 
By Tiraboschi the Jesuit, and by many other | panforte of Siena. that the blindness might not prove incurable, 
writers belonging to the Church of Rome,} “At length the weariness and sickness of|‘ oppressed with weakness and other infirmi- 
this, so far from being considered as a misfor-| heart caused by hope deferred began to tell|ties from which my age, seventy-four years, 
tune, has been made a matter for exultation,| upon Sister Maria Celeste. Worn by continual| permits me not to hope release. Added to 
as a peculiar manifestation of God’s provi-|ill-health, by nightly watchings in the in-|this (proh dolor!) the sight of my right eye— 
dence. The Vicar of Christ not having spoken|firmary and daily occupations which could|that eye whose labors (I dare say it) have had 
ex cathedra, his infallibility could neither then |not be neglected, she would appear to have|such glorious results—is forever lost. That 
nor in future ages be called in question. To} felt a presentiment of her approaching dissolu-| of the left, which was and is imperfect, is ren- 
Galileo, however, though he was a sincere|tion. She strove gently to prepare her father, |dered null by a continual weeping.’ 
Catholic, this view does not appear to have|telling him that it was for him to livelongto; “+ Alas!’ he wrote again to the same friend 
afforded any consolation.” the service and glory of the God who had en-}a few months later, ‘ your dear friend and ser- 
His rigorous sentence was, after a time,|dowed him with such a wondrous intellect,/vant Galileo has been for the last month hope- 
commuted to close confinement in his own|and to the comfort of many by whom his loss||essly blind; so that this heaven, this earth, 
house at Arcetri, to which he was allowed to| would be severely felt. But as for her, she|this universe, which I by my marvelous dis- 
return after an absence from it of about ajcould neither do much for the glory of God,|coveries and clear demonstrations had en- 
ear. nor be of much good to any one, and her|larged a hundred thousand times beyond the 
The letters of his amiable daughter during|living or dying would make but little differ-| belief of the wise men of by-gone ages, hence- 
the time of her father’s severe ordeal, show] ence. forward for me is shrunk into such a small 
the warmth of her filial affection, and her at-| ‘“ When at length the news reached Sister|space as is filled by my own bodily sensa- 
tention to the details of all that concerned] Maria Celeste that her father’s prison had)tions.’ 
her honored parent. When Galileo was al-|been changed to Arcetri, and that he would| “But when his blindness was known to 
lowed to leave Rome and proceed as far as|shortly set out on his return, she had not life}be without earthly remedy, then complaint 
the house of the Archbishop of Siena, she|enough left in her to be glad. ‘I do not|ceased, and, instead of enlarging on his misery 
writes, ‘I wish that I could describe the re-| think,’ she wrote on the 3d of December, 1633,|of mind and body, he only desired his friends 
joicing of all the mothers and sisters on hear-|‘ that I shall live to see that hour. Yet may|to remember him in their prayers.” 
ae of your happy arrival at Siena. It was}God grant it, if it be for the best.’ The last work of his old age was a short 
indeed most extraordinary! On hearing the} “Her last prayer was granted. Before she|treatise on the secondary light of the moon, 
news, Mother Abbess and many of the nuns|lay down in her narrow bed side by side with|in which he combated the opinion of a pro- 
ran to me, embracing me and weeping for joy| her sister nuns in the little convent cemetery, |fessor at Padua, who maintained that that 
and tenderness.” she was allowed once more to embrace her|body was phosphorescent and shone from its 
“*My name is erased from the book of the] father.” own light. In reference to the writing of this 
living,’ he wrote in a moment of bitterness.| Galileo’s health and spirits declined so| book, he says, “I am obliged to have recourse 
‘Nay,’ came Sister Celeste’s ready reply, ‘say|rapidly after his daughter’s death that it|/to other hands and other pens than mine. 
not that your name is struck out de libro|seemed to him at first as if he were soon to|since my sad loss of sight.” His labors were 
viventium, for it is not so; neither in the}follow her, but he survived her about eight|interrupted by an attack of low fever, accom- 
greater part of the world nor in your own|years. “Though broken down by grief, the|panied by palpitation of the heart, which 
country. Indeed it seems to me that if for aj habits of industry acquired in youth could not| terminated his life on the 8th of 1st mo. 1642, 
brief moment your name and fame were|be laid aside in old age. Work was more than|after two months’ suffering, borne, says his 
clouded, they are now restored to greater|a consolation ; it was a necessity to him. But| biographer, “ with most philosophic and chris- 
brightness ; at which I am much astonished,|he felt the gradual approach of mental decay. | tian fortitude.” 
for I know that generally “Nemo propheta|‘ My restless brain goes grinding on,’ he wrote comneneatiipainane 
acceptus est in patria sua.” I am afraid that| to Micanzio, ‘in a way that causes great waste 
if begin quoting Latin I shall fall into some|of time; because the thought which comes 
barbarism. But indeed you are loved and|last into my head in respect of some novelty, 
esteemed here more than ever.’ drives out all that had been there before.’ 
“While ever thinking of his spiritual wel-| He was then engaged in completing the ‘ Dia- 
fare not one whit did she abate of her dili-|logues on Motion,’ wishing, as he told Diodati, 
gence in looking after his worldly affairs. She|that the world should see the last of his labors 
tells him of the fruit and the wine which have|before his time of departure came. But as 
nsold; she keeps a strict account of his|he wrote, thoughts crowded thick and fast 
money. We learn that the vines had been|upon him, so that his work increased, while 
injured by hail, that thieves had been in the|each day lessened his span of life.” 
garden, that ‘my lady mule’ was behaving! In 1637, just before his sight failed him, 





































































































Belected. 
Our religious Society has always regarded 
the institution of the Sabbath as part of the 
typical law of Moses, and as such believes it 
to be abrogated by the coming of Christ the 
great Antitype, in whom all the types and 
shadows of that dispensation were fulfilled, 
He being the true believer’s Sabbath or rest. 
It is therefore a departure from what we be- 
lieve sound words, and calculated to strengthen 
an error in the professing church, to desig- 
nate the first day of the week as the Sabbath. 








For “ The Friend.” 
Women—their Wages. 


Among the books that have grown out of 
the agitation of the question of the position 
of woman in the social and political circles, a 
small English work entitled ‘  Woman—her 
Position and Power,’ is worth perusal. O/ 
course we do not endorse all its author, W. 
Landels, says. Below will be found an extract 
from the work, on the subject of women’s 
wages. 

“ We do not so understand the principles of 
political economy, as to suppose that legisla- 
tion can, or ought to determine the amount of 
remuneration which woman shall receive for 
her labour. Ifthe labor-market be overstock- 
ed, and the rate of remuneration low in con- 
sequence, we have no faith in the permanent 
result of any attempt to raise or keep it up by 
artificial means. Legislation cannot make 
water flow upward, nor destroy the connec- 
tion between cause and effect. Nor will pub- 
lic sentiment be very effectual in inducing 
employers to give so much for work done, 
when there are many glad to do it equally 
well for so much less, Nevertheless it be- 
hoves all parties to do what they can to se- 
cure, that where woman does the same work 
as man, and does it as well, she shall not be 
paid at a lower rate than he. It is no inter- 
ference with the laws of political economy to 
aim at such a result, but a blow at artificial 
distinctions of sex, which ought not to exist, 
and which, because they are artificial, are 
doomed to destruction. Go they must, sooner 
or later, and we are working in accordance 
with natural laws, when we do what we can 
to hasten their exit. Many of the advocates 
of woman’s rights on the other side of the At- 
lantic would never have gone to such absurd 
lengths, had not these unjust inequalities sup- 
plied provocation. And both here and there, 


a manifest earnest determination to get rid of 


them, would do not a little to prevent and to 
settle agitations which are neither seemly nor 
profitable.” 


oo 


We have been requested to publish the fol- 
lowing communication. 


For “The Friend.” 
An easy and sure way to help the Freedmen, 


In the progress of science and thrifty liv- 
ing, it is true that “knowledge is power.” 
When the plan was first conceived of sending 
seeds to Freedmen at points where our work 
favored it, one of the most prolific agencies of 
help was established. In Tennessee it is de- 
sirable to extend a similar one in the spread- 
ing of good journals, books, drawings, farm 
stock, seeds, implements, &c. 

In course of visiting the schools and fami- 
lies of Freedmen, frequent opportunities of- 
fered to inculcate methods of farm manage- 
ment and household order. Such opportuni- 
ties were followed by many inquiries, as, 
“How do you do this?” The answer was 
given by the help of the blackboard—for in- 
stance, the drawing of a field after the oats 
crop is supposed to be just removed, is laid 
off and lined, as a good farmer would his field 
with a plow, preparatory to hauling out 
manure. The spotting and spreading, and 
all the routine crops, and harvesting, &c., till 
that field comes in again with oats—the 
liming, top-dressing and pasturing, are all 
illustrated successively. The interest thus 
elicited is wonderfully pleasing to both parties 
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concerned. Many ask for farm-books and pa- 
pers, because they have no living examples. 

In pursuance of the evident leadings of 
these inquiries, and of the maxim quoted in 
the second line of this, it is now proposed 
that every liberal-minded farmer or other 
person, who is able, may have the opportu- 
nity of taking in hand a few pupils as protégés 
in the South to learn sensible farming and 
gardening. He may either subscribe for and 
send to one of the addresses which will be 
sent to him, a farm journal or other periodi- 
cal; or he may fold his own papers, after hav- 
ing read them, and put on a two cent stamp, 
and address. 

He may, if his heart approves, send choice 
seeds, even plants, by mails. He may send 
eggs, boxed up in saw-dust, and young stock, 
trees, &c., by railroad. Very striking results 
would be seen in a few years. To be con- 
vinced of this, one only needs to behold the 
present agricultural destitution, the great im- 
provements where fair experiments have been 
tried, and to give due consideration to the 
following facts, viz: The Freedmen are fast 
becoming freeholders of lands. One in Blount 
county owns and manages 600 acres, with the 
mansion, where once he and his family were 
slaves. One in Knox county 400 acres, bought 
of the son of his former master, and doing 
well. Many own from five to sixty acres in 
places familiar to us; and in one county in 
Alabama, 5000 acres are held in fee by Freed- 
men—all having been bought by them since 
emancipation—and nearly all paid for. 

They seek to know the best way of farm- 
ing generally, fencing, managing manures 
and crops, fruit culture and canning. One 
man said, “ Do bring us down some good breed 
of chickens: some that lay big eggs; and 
make plenty of meat.” It would be pleasant 
perhaps for the donors, feeling this direct 
care and interest, to try a small correspond- 
ence with their protégés, and find out what 
good comes, or fails to come, and urge them 
to save money and pay up subscriptions 
themselves after the first year’s help. 

It will be understood that the persons to 
be named will be almoners in the neighbor- 
hoods. That will be attended to by respon- 
sible parties. A few intelligent white persons 
are among those proposed, where the distri- 
bution would be somewhat difficult for the 
colored. This plan, if extended successfully, 
would certainly raise a great interest also 
among the white farmers and tradesmen, 
which, it is easy to see, ought to be prudently 
met and satisfied. 

The club plan for papers will be employed 
where practicable. ‘Teacher’s journals or 
other periodicals for schools, would be very 
useful. 

Any one wishing to send books, periodicals, 
drawings, seeds, plants, eggs, stock, imple- 
ments, either for housekeepers or for the farm 
and garden, or any other aid to right living, 
will please to write to the undersigned, in- 
forming what is the proposed donation. A 
name or names, with P. Q. or other address, 
will be sent back, so that the purpose may 
be answered, and such things distributed in 
places somewhat distant from each other. 
The letter should be marked so that it might 
be read either by Y. Warner or Wm. P. Hast- 
ings, Maryville, Tennessee. 


The joy of heaven will last and be perpet- 
uated for ever and ever, without end. 


Rambles for Relies. 

I am neither an antiquarian nor an arche. 
ologist, in pretension, and I lay no claim to 
appear in print as a “scientific American” 
but, having a liking for old and curious thin 
which has led me, for the last two years, to 
look about and into earth- works, moun 
shell heaps, stone piles, cave sepulchres, ang 
other remains of the primitive people of Ten. 
nessee, I assume the privilege of recording in 
your journal some of my observations. The 
field of my late rambles is in Jefferson county, 
not far from the railway station, at Stray. 
berry Plains. Near that village the Holston 
river, flowing from the East, turns in a north. 
ern direction, and, after accomplishing a cir. 
cuit of five miles, comes back to within half 
mile of its former course, shaping a tract of 
land known as “The Bent.” 

My attention was directed to the Bent of 
the Holston, hearing that a stone image 
not a “giant,” but a dwarfed representation 
of the human form—had been discovered ing 
cave of one of the limestone ridges of the dis. 
trict. The idol (a real antique) was exchan- 
ged for a bushel of wheat, and sent to Knox. 
ville; hence it passed through successive 
hands to Washington, and it now occupiess 
conspicuous place in the archeological cases 
of the Smithsonian Institute. 

The ordinary relics of the ancient Cherokees, 
scattered in the valleys of the Tennessee and 
its tributaries, occur at the Bent; such as 
flint arrow and spear heads, axes, hatchets, 
cores, flakes, pestles, fragments of pottery, 
and rough, discoidal stones, called weights, 
used probably as rollers ina game of skill, 
described by the old trader and author, Adair, 
Rambling from this class of remains to those, 
‘left by the same race, I noticed traces of an 
larena, or chunkyard—a place of amusement 
and exhibition, where captives in war were 
sometimes immolated—within an elevation of 
earth a foot and a half high, inclosing a space 
twenty-five feetin diameter. In the centre, 
in a plain raised above the surface, was a post 
hole, which had held the stake to which the 
victim was fastened. The area resembles “the 
ring” of a circus in the fields, after the cover- 
ing is removed. 

Objects of a higher grade of art than any 
that have been mentioned, which probably 
belonged to a different people, are sometimes 
turned up by the plow. Of such as were 
brought to me, after they had been thrown 
aside as worthless, but which rose astonishing- 
ly in their flight of valuation—many being 
too high to be reached by my short means 
—I specify a disk, with a round edge, cut in 
silicious rock, five inches in diameter and an 
inch and a half thick, having a shallow cavity 
in both of the flat sides, and a perforation in 
the centre of the plane; a cup-shaped uten- 
sil of a fine variety of earthernware, coated 
with a dark, shining pigment which would 
be called glazing, if the art of the glazer had 
been known to the potters of the “Stone Age”; 
the imaged head and neck of a sea-duck, i 
argillite, evidently a fragment; and for & 
rare specimen of taste and skill in representing 
forms in stone, the combined figures of a pipé 
and bird—an orifice in the end, communica 
ting with the bowl ofthe pipe on the back 
of the image. 

The head and neck, in the outline, charac- 
terize a buzzard at rest, looking down upon 





its prey. Any one who has observed the 


traits of this species of hawk must acknowl 
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edge the resemblance. The object, which is! sition having been observed as to the cardinal 
gulptured in a fine variety of mica slate, is! points. 


five inches long and weighs more than two 

unds. It was found by a laborer, on the 
west bank of the Holston, at a point where 
the freshet of 1867 had washed away two feet 
of the surface soil. 

Onthe east side of the river an ancient 
mound was observed in the Bent, near a cur- 
yaturo in the bank, which has been scooped 
out to form a beach or landing place. This 
had been occupied, evidently, by the recent 
Indians, for their misshapen earthenware in 
fragments, rough hatchets, and arrow heads, 
were found in the locality. There, without 
a flight of a century back, fancy might figure 
the warriors of the last tribe that roamed 
through the cane meadows of the Holston, 
assembled, before embarking in their canoes, 
foran onslaught down the the river, into the 
“Creek country ;” or, after their return from 
a successful expedition, with “fresh scalps.’ 

Log or wood inclosures, in ruins, on _hil- 
locks made by art or on natural bluffs, are 
pointed out by persons living, who remember 
that the natives described them as places for 
public meeting. The same race sometimes 
buried their dead in the mounds. This fact, 
in connection with the other, though it is 
important to the investigator, in ascertain- 
ing their character and in separating origi- 
nal from accidental deposits, need not con- 
found him, as it has done some authors. 

Respecting the mound under our immedi- 
ate notice, the “oldest inhabitant” reported 
that when his father drew the first furrow 
around it, large oak trees grew upon the sum- 
nit. Being now without any protecting veg- 
etation, and having been ploughed over for se- 
venty-five years, it has lost its original pro- 
portions. It retains the shape of a truncated 
cone, fifteen feet high, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight feet in circumference, at the 
base. 

An excavation to the bottom, eight feet in 
diameter, showed its composition to be, chief- 
ly, compacted sand-loam, with such an inter- 
mixture of clay as would come from the re- 
moval of surface soil with portions of the 
substratum. ‘wo large pits or sink holes, 
hard by, probably contributed some of the 
building material. From the cavity were 
thrown out, at intervals, for several feet down, 
charcoal, ashes, burned clay, and fragments of 
pottery. 

The first regular deposit was reached at a 
depth of four teet, below the original summit. 
It consisted of splinters of wood and strips of 
bark partially decayed, laid horizontally. Be- 
neath this layer, after the soft black earth 
and mold, in which it was embedded, were 
cut through, the outline of a human skeleton 
appeared, lying on the left side, the head being 
towards the east, and the leg bones doubled up 
on the chest, a position regarded, at first, as 
accidental, but which conformed to the mode 
of burial throughout the mound. The bed of 
earth rested upon a clay foundation, two or 
three square yards in extent. 

The organic remains were well enough pre- 
served to allow removal of the scull and the 
Principal bones of the trunk and the members, 
entire. Below these remains, there appeared 
at various depths, from two to four feet, two 
or three skeletons on the same level, laid in 
the same manner, with a covering of wood 
and bark. Skeletons were found down to the 
bottom of the excavation—no particular po- 





(To be continued.) 
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The rules of life as set forth in the gospel, 
are as remarkable for their simplicity, as the 
means provided to enable man to comply with 
them are full of mercy and wisdom. Christ 
taught that the service required of man by 
his compassionate Creator was not a service 
of mystery, of ritual and ceremony, but con- 
sisted in obedience and love. Obedience, 
springing from heartfelt love to his heavenly 
Father as supreme, and love for his fellow 
men, as for himself. On these hang all the 
law and the prophets, and when this service is 
fully rendered, it must ensure the sacrifice of 
man’s will to that of his almighty Benefactor, 
and forgetfulness of self, to promote the good 
of his fellow probationers; for which he enjoys 
the peace that passeth understanding. This 
had been the substance of the religion of the 
multitude that no man could number, that 
John saw standing before the throne and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed in white robes and 
with palms in their hands, who had come out 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, having washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

The work of this religion is the conquest of 
self, attained by the discipline of the cross, 
under the illumination and guidance of the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation, and 
has been given to every man to profit withal. 
It thus draws and binds together all Christ’s 
true disciples, however situated, into one fa- 
mily, of which He is the glorified Head, and 
prompts them to one common purpose, work- 
ing out the soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling, rendering glory to God in the high- 
est, and promoting peace on earth, good will 
to men, while it requires in all to whom a 
knowledge of the truths recorded in the holy 
Scriptures has been extended, living, opera- 
tive faith in Christ as the Redeemer, who of- 
fered up himself as a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world, and likewise in the mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit, by the aid of 
which alone, man can make the greatest and 
the most humbling sacrifice exacted from him, 
the sacrifice of himself; it admits of no sub- 
stitute for unreserved obedience to manifested 
duty, and the practical piety resulting from it. 

All christian denominations claim to believe 
in the divine revelation of the religion they 
profess, and in its transforming power, where 
sincerely embraced. But if we admit the 
truth of the declaration that a tree is known 
by its fruit, we must concede that the creeds 
men truly hold, are the expression of their 
principles and thoughts upon themselves, ex- 
hibited by their conduct and conversation, 
and the influence they exert on those around 
them. Thus, there are few of the professors 


of Christianity but will confess the danger of 


possessing riches, and the consequent theoretic 


value of poverty, admitting the importance of 


seeking the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness, in preference to striving for the ac- 
cumulation of wealth; but in practice how 
generally they contradict the precepts they 
profess to believe to be true; and show, by 


that the eager pursuit, if not the enjoyment 
of the things pertaining to this life only, is of 
far more importance and interest to them, 
than the self denying struggle to lay hold of 
the treasures reserved for the righteous, in 
the world beyond the grave. As it is with 
regard to the practical service of mammon, so 
is it with very many, in relation to the other 
requirements of the gospel, their conduct re- 
futes their profession. 

Were we dependent on the letter of the 
Scriptures alone, for a knowledge of the pri- 
mary rule of faith and practice, we could rea- 
dily understand how those who have to trust 
to others for such knowledge of the letter as 
they may choose to communicate, or those 
who read or study the Scriptures but little, if 
at all, would frequently forget their teaching, 
or lightly appreciate the application of the 
truths taught in them to the pressing, every- 
day duties and temptations of life. With a 
general admission of their truths and of their 
divine origin, they would be easily forgotten 
or overlooked, as a guide in thought, words, 
and actions. But the rule or guidance of life 
is left to nosuch uncertainty. “The grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us that denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live sober- 
ly, righteously and godly in this present 
world.” 

The Society of Friends have ever held that 
Christ’s religion is a ministration of life to all 
who receive it in sincerity and simplicity. Its 
rightly qualified ministers, and other godly 
members have inculcated no notional or out- 
side religion, but have called all to Christ 
within ; the light and the life within, the in- 
estimable value of which, as an ever present 
teacher and guide, they have set forth in its 
scriptural clearness and fulness, not merely 
by words, but as distinctly exhibited and en- 
forced in its practical effects on the lives and 
conduct of all who continue to yield obedience 
to its internal manifestations. It is this, and 
this only, which gives the humble, sincere 
christian, however unlearned in the know- 
ledge of the schools, a true understanding of 
the sacred traths contained in the Scriptures 
referring to life and salvation; for as Wm. 
Penn says, “The inward sight, sense, and 
knowledge of the will of God by the opera- 
tion of his Light and Spirit, shining and work- 
ing in our hearts, and the spiritual sense of 
that blessed appearance of the Son of God in 
the flesh, and the moral end of it to our bene- 
fit aud advantage, are no more conceivable by 
carnal men, than is regeneration, without 
which no man can enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 

It was practical belief in this doctrine, and 
conformity thereto in word and deed, under 
the unction of the Holy One, that gave such 
striking success to the founders of our religious 
society, in spreading the pure, spiritual doc- 
trines of the gospel, and which produced the 
no less striking oneness of faith in their con- 
verts, and sameness of its blessed fruits, the 
support of the testimonies growing out of it. 
The same cause and effects have been exhi- 
bited by the faithful members in every gene- 
ration since its rise. The promulgation and 
support of those pure principles, and the ex- 
emplification of christianity as a ministration 
of life, are a most important trust committed 
to us asa people. Itis worth while seriously 
to ponder, what is the cause why so large a 


the course of their lives, assent to the belief! part of the members have ceased to show the 
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same marked difference in their ministry, their 
manners, their habits and style of living, from 
those who openly profess that the Scriptures 
are their only guide, as once characterized 
Friends. 





We are obliged to our friend in the West, 
who sent us the reply of Supt. Hoag, to an 
article that appeared in “The Lawrence Tri- 
bune,” and also the Address of Col. W. Penn 
Adair, in behalf of the Cherokee Nation. We 
cannot well give space for them in our co- 
lumns at present, but may find use for them 
hereafter. 


As the present volume of “ The Friend,” is 
near completion, we wish to remind our Sub- 
scribers, that the terms are $2 in advance, and 
$2 50 if payment is deferred until after the sixth 
number. We have been much benefitted by, 
and grateful for the almost universal compli- 
ance of our Subscribers with prompt payment 
in advance, and as ‘the whole pecuniary pro- 
ceeds are required to defray the expenses of 
publication, without compensation to “The 
Contributors,” they feel free to solicit a con- 
tinuance of the libéral patronage heretofore 
extended to the Journal, and the same prompt- 
ness of payment therefor. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forreicgn.—A London dispatch says: The mooted 
conference of President Thiers, Baron Von Beust, and 
Lord Granville, ostensibly on the eastern question, is 
really to be held in relation to the International So- 

ciety. The British Charge d’Affairs at Teheran tele- 
graphs to the Foreign Office that the famine in Persia 
is over, but that provisions are still at an exorbitant 
rice. The weather throughout England continues 
Sioondhle to the crops. 

The Treaty of Washington is still the subject of de- 
nunciation in the House of Commons. Some of the 
speakers insist that England was clearly right in the 
attitude she formerly assumed, and that that position 
had been yielded and America indemnified. 

In spite of the prohibition of the authorities an at- 
tempt was made on the 5th inst. to hold a public meet- 
ing in Dublin for the purpose of demanding the release 
of the Irish political prisoners. A great crowd having 
assembled in Phoenix Park, they were attacked and 
dispersed by the police after a severe contest, in which 
many persons were killed and a greater number badly 
wounded. 

The French government will soon introduce in the 
Assembly bills against the International Society. 

In consequence of rumors as to the intentions of the 
International Society, all vessels laden with petroleum 
are forbidden to ascend the Seine to Rouen. 

This dangerous association, composed chiefly of work- 
men in the large cities, was, it is stated, founded in 
London in 1864. At the present time sections of the so- 
ciety exist in France, England, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Holland and the United States. In 
Paris alone there are sixty-five societies directly under 
its control, in Lyons thirty, in Marseilles twenty-seven 
and all the other prominent cities of France have more 
or less organizations controlled by the Internationals. 
The committee of the Assembly has reported unfavor- 
ably upon the proposition for the transfer of the Cham- 
ber to Paris. 

The cholera has appeared in the south of France. 
Measures have been adopted to prevent the spread of 
the disease. 

The French government, in order to meet the neces- 
sary demands on the Treasury, propose to raise 244,- 
000,000 franes yearly by customs and duties, and to 
make a large increase in the taxes on beet sugar, wines 
and liqnors, beer, tobacco, paper, matches, and various 
other articles, so as to provide an additional revenue 
altogether of 483,000,000 francs. 

The minister of Finance has completed the payment 
of another instalment of the German indemnity. 

The German army of occupation has been reduced to 
150,000 men. 

The only French prisoners now in Germany are four 
officers and eight hundred privates in hospital, and ten 
officers and seventy privates imprisoned for various 
offences. 
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The French post office authorities are about arrang-| 


ing a money order system with England and the United ‘on the 7th inst. 
States. Count Remusat has been appointed Minister | U. S. sixes, 1881, 1163; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113}; 


10-40, 5 per cents, 113}. Superfine flour, $4.45 
.The advices from Algeria continue alarming. The finer brands, $5.25 a $8.55. 


wheat, $1.35; No. 2 do., $1.32; 


of Foreign Affairs in place of Jules Favre resigned. 


natives of the province of Oran have joined the insur- | 
rection. Some of the French commanders there, it is | 


alleged, refuse to obey orders, and the general com-| Jersey, 55 a 58 cts. 


manding threatens to resign. 


on the 15th of next month. 

The Spanish Official Journal promulgates a law re- 
cently passed by the Cortes, authorizing the govern- 
ment to grant a general amnesty for political offences. | 

The publication of a Constantinople newspaper, La! 





Turquir, is suspended by order of the Turkish govern-! 2,624 hogs at 7 a 7} cts. per Ib. net for corn fed. Bali. 


ment, in consequence of an attack on the pope which 
has appeared in its columns. A street railway has been | 
opened to the public in Constantinople, and is said to | 
be a great success. 


about $310,000,000. 

The Mexican Congress have counted the Presideniial 
vote, and find it so divided between the three candi- 
dates that neither has the constitutional majority. 
General Diaz has a small majority over President 
Juarez, and an effort is being made to induce the ad- 
herents of Lerdo to accept Diaz. The decision is a very 
important one for Mexico, but the probabilities are 
that, whatever that may be, a rancorous civil war will 
be the consequence. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 7th says: The first 
court-martial for the trial of communists opened to-day, 
and the indictments were read. Some of the prisoners 
treated the proceedings with levity, whereupon the 
court prohibited them from communicating with one 
another. The examination will begin to-morrow. 

Troubles continue in portions of France occupied by 
the Germans. A Prussian subject having been hanged 
a day or two since at Poligny, in the department of the 
Jura, a riot followed, in which the German soldiers 
wounded about twenty citizens, and threatened to burn 
the place. Quiet was restored, and the authorities 
promise the arrest of the offenders. 

Unitrep Srates.—The Public Debt-—On the first 
inst. the total debt of the United States, less cash in the 
Treasury, was $2,283,328,858, having been reduced 
$8,701,977 since 7th mo. Ist last, and $242,134,502 
since 3d mo. Ist, 1869. The balance in the Treasury 
consisted of $33,743,709 in coin, and $8,163,318 cur- 
rency. The debt on which no interest is paid amounts 
to 416,565,680. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
319, including 156 children under two years of age. 
There were 56 deaths of cholera infantum, 24 of maras- 
mus, 21 of debility, 40 of consumption, and 10 old age. 
The average temperature of the last Seventh month, 
according to the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 
76.68 deg., the highest being 97 deg. and the lowest 60 
deg. The amount of rain during the month 6.81 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the Seventh 
month for the past eighty-two years, is stated to be 
75.83 deg., the highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period was 81 deg., in 1793-1838, the lowest 
mean 68 deg., occurred in 1816. The rain fall of the 
first seven months of 1871 has been 28.13 inches, 
against 29.37 inches in the corresponding months of 
1870. 

American ship building and commerce has been on 
the decline for some years past. In 1860, the exports 
and imports in American vessels amounted to $507,- 
247,757, and in foreign vessels to $255,040,793. In 
1870, the exports and imports in American vessels had 
fallen to $352,849;769, and those in foreign vessels had 
increased to $639,007 ,500. 

Felix Brunot, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been appointed 
Commissioner of Indian affairs in place of General 
Parker, resigned. 

The destruction of life by the explosion of the steamer 
Westfield at New York, proves to be greater than was 
at first apprehended a week ago, the number of the 
dead reached seventy-nine, and of 110 persons remain- 
ing in the Hospital, it was not expected that fifty would 
recover. 

The Chicago census, just completed, shows a popula- 
tion of 334,270, viz: 170,276 males, and 163,994 females. 

The last monthly report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, estimates the cotton crop of this year at from 
2,700,000 bales to 3,200,000, according to the nature of 
the season. Hay has fallen below the average, the potato 
lerep generally good. 





Middling cotton, 193 a 20} cts. 
Trains for the transportation of passengers and freight | 19 a 20 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Supe 
will commence running through the Mont Cenis tunnel | flour, $4.75 a $5; finer brands, $5.25 a $8.50. New 
western red wheat, $1.31 a $1.35. 
Oats, 45 a 48 cts. Timothy seed, $4.75. The cattle 


good, 5} a 63 cts., and common, 4 a 5 cts. per Ib. groga, 


; |2 red winter wheat, $1.22}; No. 3do., $1.11. Mixed 
A census of Japan has been published, which shows |corn, 43 cts. 


that on the first of 2d mo. last the entire population | No. 2 spring wheat, $1.04. No. 
was 34,785,321. The total revenue of the country is| No. 2 oats, 314 cts. Lard, 83 cts. 









The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
New York.—American gold, 112}, 
s 
No. 1 Chicago spring 
amber Indiana, $1.43: 
white Michigan, $1.50. New Ohio oats, 60 a 62 cts 
Western mixed corn, 65a 66 ta, 
Philadelphia.— 












Yellow corn, 68 otg 






market was dull, choice selling at 7 a 7} cts.; fair tg 





About 19,000 sheep sold at 5 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, and 






more.—Choice white wheat, $1.55 a $1.60; Ohio ang 
Indiana red, $1.35 a $1.40. White corn, 73 a 75 cts: 
yellow, 66 a 68 cts. Oats, 44a 48 cts. St. Lowis—No, 






Oats, 35 cts. Lard, 10 cts, 





Chicago,— 
2 mixed corn, 40Fidl 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the four Mon 
Meetings of Philadelphia, re-open after the summer 
vacation on Second-day, 9th mo. 4th, 1871. The 
School, on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under al 
care of Zebedee Haines as Principal. The Girls’ Sch 
on Seventh St., below Race St., is under the care 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Pri 
Schools for the elementary instruction of those children 
who are too young to attend the higher schools: one of 
which is held in Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth 
and Noble streets, and the other in the Boys’ School 
building on Cherry St. 7 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood, is particularly invited to these schools, 
In the principal ones the children may acquire a liberal 
education embracing a considerable variety of the use 
ful branches of study, at a moderate cost; and in the 
primary schools the pupils are well grounded in those 
of a more elementary character. 

It is desirable that applications for the admission of 
children should be made early in the session, and that 
parents returning children to the schools should send 
them at the beginning of the term. 

























WANTED, 

A Teacher for the Classical Department of the Boy's 
School at Westtown: to commence his duties at the 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Eleventh 
month. Application to be made to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester county, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 



















TEACHER WANTED. 
A well qualified teacher is wanted to take charge of 
a small Friends’ School. 
Application may be made to Henry Mendenhall, 
Howellville P.O., or Thomas Smedley, Lima P. 0, 
Delaware Co., Pa. 















FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WoRrTH 
tinaton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, on First-day night, Sixth month 25th, 187], 
Mary Tuomas, aged 63 years, a member of Philadel 
phia Monthly Meeting. 

——,, on Second-day, Seventh month 3d, 1871, Siias 
S. Brooks, M. D., in the 55th year of his age, a mem 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 

, on Fifth-day, the 3d inst., ELLwoop REEVES 
in the 61st year of his age, a member of the Northert 
District Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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